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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. \0"J 

Einleitung in die Neugriechische Grammatik von G. N. Hatzidakis. Leipzig, 
Druck u. Verlag von Breitkopf u. Hartel. 

II IAIAAA META*PA2MENH An' TON AAEH. IIAAAH MEPOZ IIPQTO 
A-Z. A9IINA, TTnorPA*EIO TOT 2. K. BAA2T0T, i8g2. 

This book appears as vol. V of the ' Indogermanische Grammatiken,' and the 
author's name is already a familiar one. 1 

This ' Introduction' may fairly claim the merit both of placing the study of 
Modern Greek in its proper relative position and also of carrying out to 
satisfactory results the investigation of much carefully collected data. It 
surrounds the subject with a scientific atmosphere. The author indulges in 
none of the recent extravagant claims, nor does he need to assume an apolo- 
getic tone. He has defined his method of investigation in well-chosen terms, 
and his courteous repudiation of current views is well-timed. 

While not laying specific blame on other investigators, he claims (pp. 1-2) 
that the following three rules must be observed. They are here given nearly 
in his language : 

I. "That the investigation of Modern Greek has to take its beginning with 
the classic times, and that it may limit itself in a one-sided manner neither to 
its spoken nor to its written transmission. Such a limitation would on either 
hand shut out of the investigation one-half of the transmitted material ; only 
as both the spoken and the written language work together and supplement 
each other do they make possible the scientific .knowledge of Modern Greek." 

II. "That in Modern Greek we need not see Doric or Aeolic, but simply a 
perfectly regular continuation, in accordance with the times, of the later Koivrj." 

III. "That the chief characteristics of Modern Greek took their origin at a 
pretty early date. This is shown by an examination of the literary monuments 
of the later Ancient Greek and the Greek of the Byzantine times." 

Not till these principles are firmly established can it be claimed that the 
investigation of Modern Greek has taken the right track. 

The investigation is complicated. Not only is the time over which the 
history of the language extends a Long one, but the monuments of the language, 
after the Alexandrian time, were written no longer in a living and spoken 
dialect, but in one which had been the living speech of a small part of Greece 
and which was then elevated to a literary language for the whole nation. 
Added to this, and worst of all, this literary language failed to develop and 
change in accord with the times ; and falling out of all touch with the spoken 
language, it strove to straggle up-stream and to identify itself with the old 
classical form of speech. The result was such as might have been anticipated. 

1 A brief biographical note may be of interest. Dr. Teaipyios N. Xar^iSaKts was born in Crete 
about J850. After several years of study in Germany he became a professor in the University 
of Athens. In 1880 appeared his IIpuiTij <tvm£oAt} ets t\]v iaropiav t^s i/€WT€pas 'EAAtjpiktJs (ey 
'A^rfyaiw X,., and since then numerous reviews and contributions on various subjects have 
appeared from his pen, both in the Greek and other journals, as Kuhn's Zeitschrift, Gotting. 
Gelehr. Anzeiger, Hellas ('EAAA2) of Amsterdam, Zeitschrift fur Vergl. Sprachf., etc. The 
substance of a number of these articles is embodied in the present ' Einleitung.' An elaborate 
investigation on the Modern Greek Accent, entitled irepi tovikwv /xeTajSoAwi' kv t# P€a>Te'pe< 
'EAAyieiKfl, appeared in A8HNA, vol. I, in 1889. A recent contribution by Prof. XaT^ifitucis to 
Krumbacher's Byzantinische Zeitschrift is entitled ' Bemerkungen zu einigen mittelgrie- 
chischen Autoren.* 
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The form could still be imitated reasonably well, and for a long time the old 
spirit was lacking and the spirit of the times despised. Not the language, but 
those who used it, were to blame for the results. In Prof. Hatzidakis's own 
words : " It (the language) was just as little to be blamed as the marble of 
Pentelicon could be, because in these times no one could form from it a Venus 
of Melos nor a Hermes of Praxiteles." 

At first Dionysius of Halicarnassus had striven to point out how the old 
spirit, the pure and simple diction, could be maintained, but soon it came to 
pass that this Atticising degenerated into cramped and painful copying. This 
was 'diglossie' in contradistinction to the speech of the day, which may be 
named ' homochrone.' The difference at first manifested itself in choice of 
words : soon there arose a difference in form. E. g. at the time of the Christian 
era we find rag vvktsc as well as the nominative at vvktcc. In Lucian's Soloe- 
cista this kind of change may be observed at a later stage. This is one reason 
why for all these centuries we possess no single work of literature which gives 
a correct reflection of the spoken language of the time. 

So enthusiastic a devotee of post-classic Greek as Dr. H. C. Muller makes 
for this same reason only a barren show in his Chrestomathy (Griechische 
Texte von Homer bis auf die Gegenwart), published as an appendix to his 
Historische Gram, der Hellenischen Sprache. 

But so much greater is the need of our author's caution. Even the least 
attractive parts of these post-classic writings have their place in the painstaking 
historic study of the Greek language. 

After this warning the author turns to the spoken language to show how the 
living dialects of to-day complete and correct the imperfect, wavering and 
conflicting evidence of the written language. And we gladly follow the author 
to this investigation, trusting to his sane judgment and quick ear as to a human 
phonograph. Living Greeks from Crete and Asia Minor to southern Italy 
contribute each their evidence both of the persistence of the Hellenic speech 
and of the vicissitudes through which it has passed. That this investigation 
could have brooked no further delay is self-evident both on general principles 
and on the explicit testimony of the investigators now in the field. Albert 
Thumb (Indogermanische Forschungen, 2. Band, S. 68) says : " Ich erhielt 
uberhaupt immer die sicherste Gewahr fur meine Aufzeichnungen, wenn ich 
sie auch in der Sprache von Frauen und Madchen bestatigt fand. Die jilngere 
manliche Generation ist tiberall in Griechenland leicht geneigt ihren Dialekt 
vor der gemeingriech. Volkssprache zurttcktreten zu lassen und sogar Elemente 
der Schriftsprache' aufzunehmen." And on p. 75 he says: 'That which 
happened once before to the Greek language 2000 years ago may repeat itself 
now, i. e. the absorption of the dialects in a icoivr/.' 

Prof. Hatzidakis urges that all elements of language must be taken into 
account together — Syntax, Vocabulary, Forms and Phonetics. The pronun- 
ciation, for example, was not suddenly changed on New- Year's day, 1 100 A. D. 
To distinguish sheep and swine it soon ("schon in der Bibel") became more 
practical to use 7rpd/3arov and x ol P°C instead of olg and if, which were rendered 
indistinguishable by the tendency to itacism and the loss of the aspirate. 

Language is an organism, not mere membra disiecta, and Hellas from Sicily 
to Asia Minor is a whole. If we adopt this historic and broad view it is 
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possible to appreciate four more rules of criticism which our author lays down 
(pp. 14 and 15). They may be summarized as follows: 

I. All that the Atticists, Grammarians, Lexicographers, Scholiasts, etc., take 
under their protection and find necessary to explain or to recommend must be 
looked upon as dead or dying. This is further illustrated in Excursus IV, pp. 
285-303, where is given a collection of such expressions and of cautions from 
Phrynichus and the grammarian Moeris, especially such as bear upon the usage 
of the Greek of to-day. In general it may be affirmed that what the Gram- 
marians recommend is to-day unknown or reversed — the vulgarities of the 
idiom of their times have become legitimized in the same or in a modified 
form. 

II. On the other hand, all that the Atticists reject mast be looked upon as 
the best guide to the speech of that time. Also that which the Lexicographers 
or Scholiasts use to translate or explain the old may often, not always, be 
looked upon as a genuine part of the spoken language of the da)'. And if, in 
addition, -this rejected material is now in daily use, it must also have been 
known and used by the people through all the centuries. 

III. Everything in these (mediaeval) authors — especially those after the 
nth century — which harmonizes neither with Ancient nor with Modern Greek 
must be rejected as wholly un-Greek. 

IV. Everything antiquated in these authors which is violently changed may 
be safely rejected as not belonging to the times. Only that is falsely used 
which is merely half-learned, not felt. 

For further discussion of these rules for criticism the reader is referred to 
Excursus III, pp. 234-84, 'Ueber den Sprachcharakter der mittelalterlichen 
u. neuen Autoren.' 

He adds (p. 16) an additional caution, already well accredited, but sometimes 
neglected, that the grammarians by a specific word often indicated a whole 
class, and warn, for example, in reality against the use in general of the aor. 
pass, instead of the middle, when they stigmatize yevrjUfjvai for yeviodai. It 
would be as unfair as it would be out of place, to attempt to condense Prof. 
Hatzidakis's argument showing how much of the really antique in form and 
vocabulary has been preserved in the living speech in the more out of the way 
parts of Hellas, e. g. Aeyovai, etc., in certain parts of Crete, Lower Italy, 
Cyprus, Rhodes and Chios ; but it may be asserted that he makes out a good 
case to prove that the Turk, like Xerxes in Attica, might gain temporary 
possession of the soil without annihilating the people and the language. 

To repeat even the table of contents here would show the wide extent of 
the investigation which the 'Einleitung' offers to the student of Modern, not 
to say Ancient, Greek, and would suggest various points of special interest to 
one and another investigator. It may safely be assumed that the book will 
be in the hands of all such, and here only the bald outline of the book will 
be given in conclusion. 

The book, written in clear and idiomatic German, is dedicated to Professor 
Berthold Delbruck. It consists of three chapters and ten special monographs 
(Excursus I-X) appended. 

Chapter I, which naturally has been chiefly discussed in this review, is 
entitled ' The Aim and Methods of the Investigation of Modern Greek.' 
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Chapter II discusses the 'Pedigree of the Mediaeval and Modern Greek.' 
This contains a most careful investigation of the assumed dialectic inheritance 
in the noivf], A sharp eye keeps watch over any form which may try to pass 
itself off as a member of the old dialects, like Xenophon's Lydian fSoiaria^uv 
Ty <j>o>vy. In general the author concludes (p. 167) that the naivr; has suppressed 
the old dialects, and only small fragments of them have come down to us 
without being taken up into the body of the koivt/ itself. What fragments do 
remain are carefully discussed — see, e. g., pp. 8-10 et passim. The discussion 
includes such points as the augment and the reduplication in Modern Greek ; 
the digamma under various disguises ; the accus. plur. in -ef ; dialectic method 
of accentuation (where the temptation to regard avflpu-iroi as a Doric inheritance 
is successfully resisted) ; the infinitive, participle, numerals, etc., etc., in 
Modern Greek ; the spiritus asper in Modern Greek ; and characteristics of 
the Pontic dialect. On p. 166, with the candor that comes from honest and 
wide investigation, the author adds that he is acquainted only with a part of 
Modern Greek and will not be surprised if future investigations modify his 
opinions. The chapter concludes with a discussion of the spread of the Koivi/. 
This, he says (p. 171), must have antedated the 5th or 6th century A. D. As 
he adds in the next chapter, the limits of this 'Koenisirung' may be placed at 
300 B. C.— 600 A. D. 

Chapter III treats of the rise and progress of Modern Greek. The origin 
of this, the author claims, is to be sought primarily in the development of the 
KOivij. He develops the gradual modernizing of the Ancient Greek. Regular 
futures and aorists, nouns and verbs supplant the irregular and normal forms. 
The following peculiarities are treated of: Disappearance of different nominal 
and pronominal inflectional endings ; passive aorists instead of middle ; 
confusion of active and middle voice of trans, and intrans. verbs ; loss of old 
perfect forms ; confusion in use of the prepositions and particles ; use of "iva 
and on instead of infinitive ; extension of the accusative ; subjunctive for 
imperative, etc. 

From all this Prof. Hatzidakis concludes (pp. 228-29) that not only is it 
wrong to assert that the Greek language died a lingering death, but it is 
clear that through all the vicissitudes of their history the Greeks retained their 
life as a people — were able, indeed, to assimilate to themselves, in speech, 
religion and politics, the foreigners, including even the Turks and the Alba- 
nians ; that, moreover, words and forms which are limited to certain regions — 
as Athens, Aegina, Messenia, Epirus, Pontus, Cyprus and Crete — prove suffi- 
ciently that these regions were never completely stripped of Greek population, 
and that a new colonization from Byzantium is an unnecessary assumption. 

Among the monographs which occupy the remainder of the book (pp. 230- 
440, the index carries it on to p. 464), Excursus III and IV have already been 
referred to. The others will be of interest to special investigators. Excursus 
V, Zum Vokalismus des Neugriechischen (pp. 304-53), is the longest after 
No. III. Excursus VI, Zum Genuswechsel im Neugriechischen (pp. 354-73), 
is both a collection and a discussion of the change in gender. Excursus VIII, 
Zur neugriechischen Deklination, has just appeared in substance in Kuhn's 
Zeitschrift, Band XXXII. 
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Pallis's paraphrase or translation of the Iliad, books I-VI, is in so far of 
interest to the general public as it gives an ample specimen of genuine Modern 
Greek taken from a familiar original. A cursory examination will show that 
it is not the semi-artificial, literary language of the newspapers. The author 
in the introduction says that " this paraphrase has no other purpose than that it 
should be wholly written, as to vocabulary, grammar, syntax and phraseology, 
in the living language of the people." The title will itself illustrate this, but 
a few lines, taken at random, are given for a more extended comparison. 
They are vv. 1-7 of Bk. II : 

Kt 01 hXkoi avdpcjizoi aai deol aoi^iovvTave oatj vv%ra, 
Aiag H- ov °*£ x al t 10VVTav T0V Virvov rrj y~Avn.a()a, 
pbv /i£a y a' to vov tov avaSejie to tto>c a' tov 'AxMta 
66%a va d&usc, nai izuAAovq va Gadget <r' to. Kapafica. 
K( a<j)Ti) ij fiovArj tov <j)aivowTav cav irio KaArj <r' to vov tov ' 
va OTeiAet tov ¥e<j)T6vscpo c' tov y Ayap.epvo naTov. 
Kal Kpa^ovrat; tov, tov AaAel 61b (pTepa/ieva Aoyia . 

Greek students who, without any special preparation in Modern Greek, 
claim to understand every word in a Modern Greek newspaper, might be 
advised to take this up next. 

F. G. Allinson. 



